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NO ONE CAN ESCAPE A DECISION Editorial Summary. 


Following these introductory remarks will be found two items of great interest 
and immediate moment to human welfaro. It is not the function of MAIN CURRENTS 
to hand down pontifical judgments and our remarks, prompted by the observations of 
Dr. Dickinson and Dr. Cannon, are intended only to kcop to the fore cortain broad 
needs of oup times that aro so new to us that thoy do not necessarily form part of 
the daily thinking evon of mon of highest attainmonts and position. 


The medical profession is made up of human beings. (This will be the most dog-= 
matic statement we shall make!) Like all other human beings today, they are com= 
pelled to make certain fundamental decisions about the meaning and needs of our 
times. No one can escape from facing contemporary issues, because the last thirty 
years and some years to come form obviously a continuing and relentless searching 
out of everyone, not just some class of poople or some nation. The year 1914 was 
not tho boginning of a war, it was the end of an epoche Humanity is being forced 


to face itself squarcly and cstablish now valucs for a now ora--a better onc, no 
doubt. 


Doctors are people. But their professional material is also pcoplo. That makes 
their problems special and acute. Humanity is in a crisis. There is a universal 
plague abroad in the world, pandemic, opidemic and carried by something a great 
deal more subtle even than viruses. We may devise a filter presently wherein by 
some type of electro-mechanical sorting viruses will be stopped back in 4 way im- 
possible in the Berkefeldt gravity filter, or a pressure filter or by centrifuge or 
any other method. But the cause of humanity's present disease is a long way beyond 
any kind of electro-chemical isolating devise. There,is a systemic poisoning aris- 
ing directly from psychological frustration; from economic inequalities and insecur- 
ities, which take forms of psychological frustration; from international inequalit- 
ies, from racial inequalities, from man's inhumanity to man generally -= all heading 
up into one underlying psychic predisposition to illness. (See extract from Pain, 
Sex & Time). 


Humanity's crisis raises for the medical profession its special question, shared 
no doubt with psychologists and some others, "What is a human being ?" If a human 
being is just a body, then everything is relatively simple and doctors are on the 
right track. If, however, a human being is more than a body and has a psyche, a 
psyche that survives death and during life has independent laws by which it operates 
in the organism to its own ends (and certainly the last phrase is so)--=-then we may 
be very terribly on the wrong track in medicine, as we certainly are in economics and 
much else. 


Why should there be such long-enduring resistance to animal experimentation ? 
The simple answer to this is that there are a lot of hysterical and ignorant psople 
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still left among us. But is that simple answer the whole answer ? Is it even 

the best partial answer ? Mey it not be possible that we have here something 
which is part of the contemporary crisis as a whole ? Folk instincts are not much 
prized any more, but they are at work all the same. Is. it not possible that a 
great many people have mute drives which make them believe that no matter what is 
found out by this method, it is not far-reaching knowledge which results ? That 
there are other ways and better ways ? That placid acceptance of what seems the 
Only way cuts the human species off from what would be a far better method ? Sup= 
pose that Carrell was right, and that clairvoyance (for instance) can be devcloped 
as a technique for clinical inquiry, so that the operation of both organic and 
tissue processes, perhaps even cell process, is possible in the normal organism 
free from shock, so that all the vast complexities of bio-catalytics and bio-chem- 
istry is subject to direct observation=---would not such a development make an 
enormous difference to every contemporary medical method ? The scientific world, 
some years ago, rejected clairvoyance as superstition, But folk feelings have 
never followed scientific skepticism. The folk have been right about many matters. 
The reason is simple: If they are psyche and souls as well as bodies, the over- 
whelming force of experiencing this reality day by day in us all by the million 
will stand stubbornly against any amount of premature decisions by Science that we 
are but bodies. 


It may be asked, "hat bearing has the reality of the psyche or the soul upon 
animal experimentation ?" Does that have to be answered ? The question first 
to be answered by the world culture-crisis may by itself be sufficient to cover 
many detailed questions. 


Dre Dickinson's admirable article in Clinical Medicine, which follows these 
words, brings us face up to the Same baSic issuee He sees the unreadiness of the 
public to accept the idea of far-reaching pre-marital consultation. Why should 
Such resistance be expected ? Just ignorance ? The same root cause appears? 
People are by no means sure that this life is all. Married relations indeed are 
much more than physical. All sorts of other-worldy issues come in. Should the 
doctor alone advise, if he believes that life is shortand nothing whatever comes 
after ? Or should a clergyman be called in too, who may assent that life is short, 
but hold that everything important comes after ? Mankind stubbornly sticks to 
both advisors because (in our opinion) mankind experiences dimly a great many inner 
realities and vaguely perceives that the settlement of issues is impossible with- 
out reckoning with those realities. 


Resistance to premarital conferences and examinations, animal experimentation, 
medical social legislation looking to immunization and a host of issues are tied up 
like all else is the culture-crisis of today. Some urges are economic, disquieting 
doubts that there are profit motives hidden from view which result in exorbitant 
charges passed on to the patient.» The doctor may have any number of charity 
patients and he may never send bills. This solves no problems for humanity, but 
only alleviates the suffering of some persons. Other folk=doubts are psychologi- 
cal, aS we have observed. The point is they are not superficial, or local. They 
have do do with the substitution of wisdom for knowledge, as Dr. Hutchins points out 
(see later). Mankind wants solidarity of old and new, inner and outer, Eastern 
and Western. It wants its ages of suffering and growth to come to fruition, and 
is umwilling to wait much longer on superficial or teuporary methods which material- 
ism in all its guises wants to prescribe. 


Since our theme happens to be the doctor's problews as part of the crisis of our 
times, we might put our remarks in Summary form in therapeutic terms: "Ther are 
two classes of disease -- bodily and mental. Each arises from the other, Neither 
is perceived to exist without the other. Of a truth mental disorders arise from 
physical ones, and likewise physical disorders arise from mental ones." Those are 
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very Old words. They occur in the Health Chapter (Santi Parva, xvi, 8=9) in an 
account of an earlier culture=crisis in human affairs recorded in Indian literature, 
the Mahabharata, the story of the great war on the plains of Delhi. The struggle 
then came to a head in war also, as now it does, but the account of the struggle so 
long ago, includes digests of human wisdom on many issues. One is called the 
Bhagavad Gita, which is the jewel-ehapter set in the epic Mahabharata. That war 
occurred a few thousand years ago, two or three or five at least. It seems that 
humanity has been tempted to turn away from things of the spirit more than once. 
But spirit cannot be denied. It will not be denied this time. No one can escape 
a decision now, either. 


In their time the people of the Indian plains decided for soul. AS a result 
they created a remarkable medical system, now in advanced decay, called Ayurveda, 
& psychology (Yoga), and in general a rounded culture. By this means they found 
the psychological parallels to the endocrine glands (the chakras) and much else 
which would be valuable to uS-=-will be valuable to us when the world is re-united 
on terms of spirit, not flesh, of humanity not racial superiority, of eternity not 
the ephemeral. It is an encouragement to know that mankind has fought its way 
through before. But we must be clear that the choice is universal today. 

F. Ke 


PREMARITAL MEDICAL CONSULTATION Complete Reprint 
By Robert Le Dickinson, Me De, New York City 


An examination as to fitness for marriage should mean far more than a test of the 
blood for syphilis and a cursory inspection for the presence of gonorrhea. It 
Should include a study of the family history for the presence of inheritable dis- 
eases; Of the personal history, not only for physical diseases, but also for 
psychic tendencies and patterns; and a complete general examination, including the 


conformation and functions of the genital organs. 


Preventive medicine is rapidly taking precedence over curative medicine, and 
people expect physicians to prevont disorders that are preventable. Divorce is a 
social disorder (and frequently also a personal one), and can, in most cases be 
prevented by proper and adequate instruction and training of the young couple before 
marriage. The frenknés of youth is amazing, but its ignorance is appalling. 


The successful premarital consultation requires a physician who is trained in its 
technics, and must be thoroughly individualized. It should include a study of the 
hereditary factors on both sides; of the training, knowledge, and adaptibility of 
both the young people; and of the probability of their ready adjustment to the sex- 
ual relationship and to child bearing. Instruction should be given as and where it 
is needed, and a thorough working knowledge of the technics of contraception is the 
only sure path to planned parenthood, which is a powerful prophylactic against 
divorce. 


This country is not yet ready for the legal enactment of such ideal premarital 
requirements, but the medical profession should be educating the people to the 
point where such examinations hecome the voluntary custom of all reasonably civil- 
ized people. Only then can Such measures be safely enacted as a legal code. (From 
Clinical Medicine, September, 1941, p.219) 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING MEDICAL INVESTIGATCRS, Extracts 
By Tr. Walter B. Cannon of Harvard 


"A problem which confronts workers in the medical sciences and which fortunatly 
does not disturb workers in other sciences, except pSychology, is that of preserving 
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freedom to carry on research. The amazing advances of modern physics and chemis- 
try and their uses in arts and manufacture have developed from experimentation. 
Likewise the revolutionary progress in the control of disease that has been achiev~ 
ed during the past ninety years has resulted from practical applications of results 
obtained by experiment. In order to employ the experimental method, however, the 
physiologist, pharmacologist or immunoligist must put his questions to living 
organisms and obtain from them his answers, for only they are capable of responding. 
Because medical investigators perform experiments on lower animals, however, they 
have been reproached and persecuted and had all manner of evil charged against them 
falsely. The hostile charges can be analyzed into two main groups--that animal 
experimentation is conducted with an intolerable infliction of pain, and that all 
the effort and expense are utterly useless. 


It is not generally known that about a third of a century ago faculties of the 
medical schools of the United States established by formal vote their own humane 
code for the treatment of animals used in experiments and provided that this code 
should be posted in all laboratories where animal experimentation is extensively 
practiced. To any one widely acquainted with medical investigstors and the 
methods which they employ, these regulations, when they were adopted, merely de- 
fined the already humane conditions under which experimental medicine was being 
conducted and stated a program for the continuance of these conditions. To 
beginners in research and to interested people the regulations indicated the 
Spirit of the investigators and the consideration given by them to the avoidance 
of unnecessary pain. So assured were the deans of medical schools and the direc- 
tors of institutes of medical research that animals are treated in the laborator- 
ies in a manner above any reaSonable reproach that twenty years ago the "open 
door" policy was adopted. In accord with that policy there was a publicly de- 
clared willingness to admit to the laboratories at any time representatives of 
humane socictics in order that they might become acquainted with the actual con- 
ditions under which animal experimentation is being carried on. In some instances 
it was stipulated that the representatives must have previously seen an operation 
on a human being to enable them to appreciate the Similar humaneness of the lab- 
oratory methods. 


The charge that the results of experiments on lower animals are useless has been 
amly disproved. Articles by well known physicians, surgeons and public health 
officers--all recognized experts in their several fields--have been prepared and 
published in the most widely circulated medical journals of the country, showing 
definitely how animal experimentation has contributed in a direct and decisive and 
fundamental fashion to practical medicine and surgery. 


In spite of overwhelming evidence that animal experimentation is carried on in 
a humane manner, in spite of practically unanimous expert testimony that animal 
experimentation has been a prime factor in the beneficient advances of modern 
medicine, the problem of assuring freedom of research still confronts medical in- 
vestigatorse Persons who do not enter the laboratories in which they declare 
animals are cruelly tortured, who do not see the operations they criticize, who 
do not know about different degrees of effective anesthesia, who are unaware of 
the history of medical progress and of the incomparable benefits to mankind con-= 
ferred by modern medical discoveries, who are indifferent to the dire problems 
still presented by diseases which continuc to kill their thousands and tens of 
thousands=-these persons, combining resl ignorance with unchecked imagination, 
spread dark suspicions and insinuations about honorable men whose lives are devot- 
ed, through research to the relief of human ills. Furthermore these misguided 
humanitarians endeavor, by harrowing and misleading descriptions, to rouse the 
public to a degree of hostility that will result in either seriously limiting or 
completely abolishing the most efficacious means of advancing medical knowledge. 
Leaders in universities and medical schools who, during the past half century, 
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have fought against the foes of liberty of learning have thus far preserved that 
liberty--to the inestimable advantage of future generations. The fight will not 
cease, however, so long as there are groups of our population who would stop animal 
experimentation even though it releases mankind and lower animals as well from 
wasting disease, avoidable pain and premature death." From an address by Dr.Walter 
B. Cannon,Prof. of Physiology, Harvard Medical College, Problems Confronting Medical 
Investigators, Science 94, 176=7(Aug. 22, 191) 


THE NEED TODAY Extracts 


From an address by President Hutchins delivcred at the Fifticth Anniversay Con- 
vocation of the University of Chicago on September 29. ",.e+- People still want 
material goods; and through the natural sciences we can now produce a range and 
luxuriance of such goods that would embarrass a Roman emperor. People still want 
health; and through the American university we may sometime achieve a longevity 
comparable to that of the hcroes who flourished before the Flood. Wherever we 


know what we want, wherever we want it badly enough, the knowledge acquired by 
research can help us get it. 


But no matter how we may struggle to deceive ourselves, we vaguely feel that 
bodily goods and external goods are not the ends of life. They are means to other 
goods beyond them. Now we no longer join in conscious or unconscious agreement on 
the nature and existence of the other goods beyond. The last half contury has sub- 
stituted confusion and bewilderment for the simple faith in which Mr. Harper, Mr. 
Rockefeller and their collaborators embarked upon their enterprise at Chicago. 

That civilization which we thought so well established seems on the verge of dis- 
solution. The religious belief which led the Baptists to found this university 
does not sustain its constituency to-day. Instead of feeling that we were born 
with a common inheritance of ideas about the purpose of the state and the destiny 
of man, we listen to competing affirmations of contradictory positions on these 
issues without being able either to accept or deny them in a manner satisfactory to 
ourselves. Confronted by the great question of peace or war, we can not make up 
our minds what we want to defend, why or how. Though the death rate is declining, 
we do not know what to do with our lives. 


Since we are confused about ends, we do not know how to employ means. Though our 
means of improving the material conditions of existence exceed those of any previous 
generation, we could not use them, in the great depression, to save our fellow-citi- 
zens from starvation and despair. The means of improving the material conditions 


of existence are now diverted to the extermination of mankind on a grander scale than 
ever before.. 


"The centrifugal forces released through the dissolution of ultimate beliefs 
have split the universities into a thousand fragments. When men begin to doubt 
whether there is such a thing as truth or whether it can ever be discovered, the 
search for truth must lose that precision which it had in the minds of the founders 
of the University of Chicago. If we doubt whether man is rational, we can not 
lightly put our trust in the exercise of reasone And if the traditional notion of 
freedom, when dragged up out of our subconscious, looks less impressive that we 
had always supposed it would; if we think on the one hand that freedom is doing as 
one likes, and on the other that man is a mere autometon, free inquiry ceases to be 
that infallible guide to terresstrial salvation which Mr. Harper thought it wase 
After fifty years we must confess that beacons established to illuminate the pathway 
of our people give a light that is flickering and din. The universities, instead 
of leading us through the chaos of the modern world, mirror its confusion...+..." 
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"Ye are in the midst of a great moral, intellectual and spiritual crisis. To 
pass it successfully or to rebuild after it is over we shall have to get clear 
about those ends and ideals which are the first principles of human life and of 
organised society. Our people should be able to look to the universities for the 
moral courage, the intellectual clarity and the spiritual elevation needed to guide 

hem and uphold them in this critical hour. The universities must continue to 
pioneer on the new frontiers of research. But today research is not enough either 
to hold the university together or to give direction to bewildered humanity. We 
must now seek not knowledge but wisdom." (Science, October 10, 1941, pe 325) 


THE NEXT STEP IN HUMAN GROWTH An Extract 


(In his book, Pain, Sex & Time, Gerald Heard deals with the reason for 

and the history of man's intentional expansion of consciousness and the 
facts in regard to man's stored evolutionary energy which, without adequate outlet, 
will destroy civilization and humanity. He shows the result of man's neglect in 
keeping his psychology abreast of his physics. In showing the dissimilarity of 
the conditions of our day to the fall of the Roman Empire he says, "If the Empire 
died of pernicious enemia we are attacked not by that but by convulsions, by a 
social epilepsy." N.T.) 


"Unless, then, we can find an end really adequate to our means, a true meaning 
and purpose of life as an entirety, the only choice before us now is cither in- 
dividual neurosis or mass nourosis. We shall retreat into solitary fantasy, or 
into group fantasy, we shall decline to carry on at all, or we shall carry on but 
a series of criminal conspiracies against life and against each other, ending in 
our destruction. 


But what end adequate to our present means can we find?... It is at least 
clear that as individualism is a neurosis and that man, attempting to cure that 
unbearable neurosis, makes his life and civilization only worse by attempting to 
escape into a pre-individual condition, the only cure would be by emergence on to 
a post= or Ssupra-individual state. Nor would this only assuage his distress of 
mind and body without destroying his estate. It would also, and it alone, give 
at last an adequate end to match, control, direct and express his immense means. 


Such a supposition would, naturally, never occur to any of those revolutionaries 
who seek to cure man's inner distress by altering his outer circumstanceS;je.ceees 
The psychologist sees no future for man. His one aim is to make his patient nor- 
mal, to return him to that condition of the present which, it is now obvious, can- 
not last. 


The religious also see no future for man. Muscular Christianity, Utopian 
Unitarianism are both doing badly today. The churches which are laSting are those 
which have the courage to stick to other worldliness- at least if they are fooled 
in the end, they will be fooled so much the last that none of their rivals will be 
able to exploit their discomfiturc. 


It may be that if man's civilization is the shadow cast by his evolving conscious- 
ness, then that evolution of the psyche is a Scqual to the evolution of the physique 
which could itself go no farther..... He might cvolve another species, not differ- 
ent in physique and organs but in psyche, in consciousness and facultics." 
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THE NEXT ECONOMIC STEP Extract 


According to the Archbishop of York, the "natural order" of our phase of civil- 
ization is that consumption should control production and that production should 
control finance. He finds that this order has been inverted during the last 
century and a half, so that the primary aim of producing food, for instance, turns 
out to be in practice, not feeding the hungry but making a profit; which has be- 
come the dominant motive. 


To dethrone the profit motive he suggests; (1) Whenever limitation of liability 
is granted it should be accompanied by limitation of profits. (2) The principle of 
the Mosaic Law of Jubilee should be applied. The possession of a saleable right 
to levy a private tax upon a business should not be a permanent affair, passing 
from hand to hand by a process of inheritance or sale. (3) The contribution of 
labor whether managerial, administrative or manual must, equally with the contribu- 
tion of capital, carry a title to representation on the board of directors. 


This statement by a representative of the orthodox element in Britain gives in- 
dication of the tremendous change in thought that is taking place in the world. 
(Conscience, April, 19lhe Ae Je Pe) 


WORLD UNITY = HUMANITY'S NEED Extract 


*...+.-SOme appreciation of the more fundamental unities which bind the people 
of the world together, despite the recurrent clashes which have marked human his- 
tory, is a Significant aspect of the study of international relations for Anprican 
citizens. The great ideologies, past and present, have been conceived in univer- 
sal terms. The Christian conception of world community, the ideals of a universal 
empire, the democratic concept of human equality, and the totalitarian standard of 
universal order and discipline have at least this much in common -= that to their 
advocates political frontiers offer no barrier to their validity. The persistent 
search of man for general terms in which to express his ideals suggests that below 
the superficial aspects of conflict there lie deep-seated identities of purpose. 
Here is one factor in international relations out of which to construct at least 
the outlines of a cooperative world society. Further, those universal manifesta- 
tions of the human spirit -- art, music, and literature -= are no less useful to 
an effective understanding of contemporary world events. Study of the growth of 
international cooperation within the frame-work of the great religious and social 
ideas, past and present, may well be integrated with these universal expressions 
of human aspirations." /From pe 1l-l2 of The Teacher and International Helations, 
by the Committee on Materials for Teachers in International Relations, Phillips 
Bradley, Chairman (American Council on Education, Washington, De Co, 191)¢ KeFeL 





/ 


TOWARD EXPERIMENTAL RELIGION Extracts 


Edwin Scribner Ames, in a criticism of Prof. David E. Roberts* article in the 
April Journal of Religion, entitled "A Christian Appraisal of Humanism" says = 
"The Doctrine of Evolution showed man to be a child of nature, and thereby gave 
ground for a new evaluation of natures It also opened the way to a novel view of 
nature, for the presence of man contributed to a conception of self-criticism with- 
in nature, and potential reconstruction of life through intelligent reflection and 
experimentation. Small wonder thet with the amazing progress of the sciences and 
their application in inventions which gave man power beyond his dreams, there should 
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be born Utopian hopes,and a sense in human beings of rising from slavery to mastery. 
It is doubtful whether optimism concerning the human outlook ever reached a height 
in humanistic thought equal to the depth of the pessimism which has been character- 
istic of the traditional estimate of man. rene Religious communion 

is not theologically minded. It is neither trinitarian or unitarian. It teaches 
that God is love and that what makes a Christian, is love toward Christ and toward 
mankind and toward God. . Not all forms of Christianity must of 
necessity conform to the traditional theological pattern. It is equally important 
to avoid a fixed conception of humanism, aS involving naturalism, atheism, and 
materialism. Those Who have espoused the name and cause of humanism, have too 
often asSumed some Such conception. Christianity has likewise too often been 
imbedded in rigid forms of thought. But is is possible to cultivate Christianity 
as an attitude with wide variation in doctrines. Science is also best understood 
as an attitude - tho attitude of free inquiry and critical self-tcsting. If 
Christianity is conceived as a quest for life, and abundant life, then it may util- 
ize science for its ends, and it may cherish some philosophy for the clarification 
of its values and ends. The old antagonism between science and religion disappears, 
and they are brought into a genuine integration. It is only the assumption of 
finality, or perfection in one or the other, which generates the sense of their 
incompatibility. It is the craving for absolutes, or the conviction that these 
absolutes are given, which makes much of the difficulty. The scientist is less 
subject to such difficulties because he is more accustomed to the revision and ree 
construction of his procedures. The corresponding quality in the religious man, 
is the awareness that further light may be expected concerning the major principles 
of religion. New and better understanding of religious prophets and wise men is 
sought. The biography of Jesus continues to be rewritten. 


The same is true of the idea of God. The very greatness of God is reason 
enough for some humility in attempts to comprehend and define God. The fear that 
admission of the possibility of better understanding will destroy the fact itself, 
or its value, portrays a fatal inconsistancy. That kind of inconsistancy is 
Seldom any longer found in scientific inquiry. 


The same may be said of the values of morality and religious life. If they 
cannot be substantiated in experience, what authority can preserve them? Are not 
the fruits of life the test? Is there any other way of deciding between Hitlerism 
and democracy? Dictatorship has already shown its tendency to depend upon force 
and violence, for achieving and maintaining its ends. That denies the freedom 
necessary to inquiry, expcriment, and development. Its fruits have been seen often 
enough in history, and now, upon a sufficient scale to make clear what they are, 
and how they destroy the qualities of life which men judge to be the best when 
they have tasted both." (Te Me Fe ) 


A CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO CYCLES IN HISTORY An Extract 


"For the Christian religion, the ultimate principle is Gode To this rule 

history forms no exception. Too easily does the secular historian lose himself 

in the large swing of current events. Evcn the Christian thinker all too often 
reflects the mood of those immersed in the contemporary process. It is precisely 
his task, however, to ponder whether even present history cannot best be understood 
in the light of Christian asSumptions. Perhans his vision would be clearer if 
instead of interpreting God in terms of vresent fact, he interpreted present fact 
in terms of God... ..-Christianity holds, with whatever 
tension, that God is both Creator and Redeemer. It holds, further, that creation 
and redemption are different ways by which God works in history. In creation God 
works with the imperfections of the historic process; in redemption, He works exe 
clusively by the persuasion of His suffering Love......... God partic- 
ipates in the push of the imperfect forces of Human history, while at the same 
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time he stands continually before it with the pull of his perfect purpoSe. ...... 
seevees History reveals two tendencies, often at variance, but in the long run co- 
operating. The growth in the extensive, and the growth in the intensive, modes 
of man's togetherness. The growth in the extensive modes, is due to the push of 
progress; the growth in the intensive, to the pull of purpose. 


The push of progress resulting in the extension of man's modes of togetherness, 
is due to God's creative activity. The pull of God's purnosec, which draws men 
closer and closer to the Christian kingdom of community, is due to God's redemptive 
activity." (From Purpose & Progress, Nels F. S. Ferre, in Christendom, Winter, 
119ml. T. MF. ) 


THE VISIBLE IMPLEMENTS THE INVISIBLE An Extract 


"If the investigator has been able to create in all the ways provided for in the 
human being, then he is truly equipped for being a guide to child growth; otherwise 
he is limited..... We must learn to know and to develop the invisible through the 
visible, and it is necessary that the procedure for growth and for testing be sat- 
isfying, enjoyable, in order that the full capacity of the child be revealed. 


"The five avenues for impressions....are the senses of touch, smell, hearing, 
Seeing and tasting, and the three avenues of expression of the inside world are the 
avenues of sound, bodily-motility, and color-form (shaping). These constitute the 
rhythm of human growth, whereby the final and necessary expression through social 
behaviour is guarantced to be of good quality..... The life rhythm of impression 
-- expression must be sustained if the bcing is to groweese" 


"The civilization into which we arc emerging will be one in which there will very 
definitely be needed the concerted action of all of the human family toward con- 
structive living, if we are to survive.... A selected few cannot produce the proe 
cedure for all, neither can the undeveloped many take over the responsibility for 
all.e.e. The fulfilled life can be reached only through the participation and growth 
of the millions themselves; through the development of all the capacities in an 
inexpensive, nonemechanical, natural way during the freceexpression period of young 
life.... Activities of the mechanical nature surround us today to the distraction 
of all quietness and confidence, two qualities positively essential to the fulfill- 
ed growth of humanity. Full, adequate participation of all can be insured only 
through the rhythmical and balanced development of the human being into habits of 
forming, of creating, and of expressing; into habits of producing the abundant 
life." oe of Expression, by Mary G. Swerer, in Design, Oct., 1940, pp 5=8. 
W. D. V. 


"THE HEAVENS DECLARE" A Digest 


How mythological patterns appear in Hebrew religion even in the late period may 
be illustrated in a curious way by the Zodiac designs on synagogue friezes, and 
mosaic floors, of the third and later centuries A. De Fragments of a Zodiac 
relief were found at the synagogue at er-Rafid and at Kefi Bir' em, and zodiac 
Signs were on the ceiling tiles in the third century synagogues at Duro-Europs, 
while on the mosaic floors of the synagogues at Beth=elpha, Ne* aran, and ‘Isfiya 
was pictured the solar chariot surrounded by the twelve signs of the Zodiac, with 
the four seasons in the corners of the panel...-.-..-.+. We get a suggestion of the 
Significance of these designs from Phil and Josephus. Biblical passages were 
interpreted in the light of this Zodiac symbolism; the twelve stones on the breaste 
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plate of the priest vere associated with the twelve signs of the Zodiac, as were 
also the twelve springs at Eline This Zodiac symbolism was widely current in 

the first centuries, and we even find the panel of the Zodiac on a relief from the 
Mabataean Arab temple at Klinbet et-Tannur in Transjordan. The Hebrews were, in 

a sense, interpreting their religion in the light of the current mythological 
patterns, and in this they were but following in the footsteps of the author of 
Isaiah, chap. 14, who depicted the king of Babylon after the pattern of Helel ben 
Shahar, or Ezekiel and Zechariah, when they employed the patterns of the solar 
cults in their visions. (From, Patterns and Myths in the Old Testament, by Herbert 
Gordon May, Journal of Religion, July, 1941, T. M. F.) 


THE SHADOWS OF THE PAST PURSUE US ALL A Book Notice 


Apart from being a highly significant standard work bearing upon the history 
of science, the two volumes of Professor Lynn Thorndike, treating of the 16th 
century and continuing his great History of Magic and Experimental Science 
(Columbia University Press, 1941), are of special interest as a challenge to us 
todays Professor Thorndike wants to show that practically every scientist in 
that age pregnant with the Renaissance, monumental discoveries, and a new humanism, 
Still had a magical and occult leaning, the greatest minds, as Leonardo da Vinci, 
Tycho Brahe and Melanchthon not excepted. All thinkers and scientists believed 
in astrology, although some were critical of the methods and strained in the dir- 
ection of scientific prognostication. Natural law was recognized, but the secrets 
of nature exerted an overpowering attraction. The question was not, for instance, 
are demons existent or not, but can they interfere with the course of nature. The 
whole bulk of centuries of learning was not discarded, but people endeavored to 
make the old consonant with the new. A reverential literary interest thwarted the 
appreciation of the revolutionary discoveries in astronomy and the application of 
the universal scientific method. 








We are tempted to ask, are we today so completely "enlightened" or are we 
"conditioned", even in our Scientific and rational outlook as were these idolized 
men of one of the most fertile periods in history? (K. F. Le) 


OUR GREATEST SOCIAL LABORATORY Review 


To most Americans the Tennessee Valley developments are still thought of in terms 
of various kinds of dams, with both kinds of spellings according to one's political 
beliefs. But the phrase should conjure up the picture of a vast social experiment 
going on inside the national economic and social structure, with remarkable tenden- 
cies for betterment of the whole nation. For it is more than flood control, power 
development, manufacture. A social awakening is going on. 


Books are published as part of the great forward movement in this area by the 
Advisory Panel on Regional Materials of Instruction for the Tennessee Valley, under 
the direction of the Training Division of the Authority itself. The under mention- 
ed book is one of these, a compilation of the basic concepts of Dre He Ae Morgan, 
president emeritus of the University of Tennessee, until lately chairman of the 
board of directors of the Authority. (He was relieved at 75 on September 18th, 
1941 by David E. Lilienthal, 42, but he will continue as vice-chairman). DreMorgan 
is perhaps better than typical of the Valley development, but if Americans want 
really to understand what is going on there under their noses they will be well 
advised to read this remarkable little statement of a mature thinker on the very 
scene. A specimen passage will show how Dr. Morgan looks at the issues of community 
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power development, soil conservation, social growth; "The so-called traditional 
individualism of the American people in past generations and particularly on the 
frontier has been over-stated. Some historians have come forward to point out 

the fact that life on the frontier involved much reliance on co-operation. We have 
had a surfeit of emphasis upon individualism as the basic American trait and more 
than enough insistence upon it as the hallmark of the desired American way of life 
eeeeeeeee Man must learn from the aphids and the ants, from bumble bees and red 
clover.... the great sympathetic principle of natural co-operation---symbiosis." 


G. Le 


OUR COMMON MOORING, prepared by Ellis Hartford, University of Georgia Press, Athens, 
Georgia, 1941, pp» 83, $1.25. 


THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION Review 


If you can say it, you are sober. If you know what it is, you are a genius. 
If you have it, you can stand up to Hitler. If you think you've seen it, you are 
suffering hallucinations. If you take your stand on it, you are based on the 
social Rock of Ages. What is this confusing charade's name ? The British Cone 
Stitution. 


We Americans, who have one in writing which we strain beyond all endurance and 
often worship and repudiate all at once, cannot do better than understand the great 
unwritten body of practice, tradition, instinct and adaptability which goes under 
the same name in England. We ought really to try to understand the Britishe It 
would help Reginald Everard Lindsay Wellington, sent over by British Broadcasting 
Corporation to get the British to understand us. And Dr. Jennings has written 
a readable account which is much more useful as of today than a classical study. 

It provides unfortunately no spearate bibliography, but it is delightfully illus- 
trated, and it represents in small the larger, almost biological, studies of the 
same author in his Parliament, and also in Cabinet Government. Macmillan is serv- 
ing us well just now. We have to live with the British more and more intimately 
arter the war, and they to suffer us as gladly as they can. Dr. Jennings is a 
help. We looked long at the photograph opposite page 156, the first so-called 
national government, Ramsey Macdonald in the lead, coming down a stairs, Stanley 
Baldwin just behind him, Philip Snowden negotiating his descent with cane and ban- 
nister to aid, above Neville Chamberlain. All the faces so familiar, so modest, 
so easy, so British and durable. Hitler hasn't a chance. He's up against the 
British Constitution and you cannot blitz the immaterial, Adolph, old chap, we 
recommend you to join your friend Hess. It's a wonderful ciimate and you will be 
safer there than any place I know, protected by the British Constitution. 


Fe Ke 


THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION, W. Ivor Jennings, Cambridge University Press and Macmillan, 
New York, 1941. ppe 232, $250. 
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ALCHEMY » A RETURN ENGAGEMENT Physical Sciences 


Alchemy describes the search for the means of transmuting metalsewa search which 
dates back to the 3rd century of our era and extended well into the 17th. About the 
€ middle of that century interest became focussed upon studying transformations which 
occur naturally or which man can control. As knowledge of these transformations 
progressed (as Chemistry ) Alchemy became more and more taboo to scientists. Then 
with the coming of Dalton's Atomic Theory««that each substance or element was composed 
of separate units, each like the other and that they remained unchanged in the various 
transformations, together with the further theory of the Indestructibility of Matter, 
there was no place left for Alchemy. 


The difficulty of reconciling the invariability of the atom with the facility with 
which campounds were formed, was partially resolved by the evolution of the idea of a 
positivly charged nucleus at the center which was surrounded by negativly charged 
electrons, 


Then came the discovery of a class of bodies which committed hariekari to the ac- 
companiment of brilliant scintillations; whose career seemed based on the doctrine 
of transmigration, for as one element vanished, another took its place, So the 
Pillar of Science, The Immtability of the Atom, was dislodged. Furthermore with the 
coming of the idea of the destruction of mass and the evolution of energy from it, the 
other Pillar, The Indestructibility of Matter, fell down. 


However the day of Alchemy had not yet come, for Alchemy implied not only that 
matter could change, but that man could control its change. Then in 1919 Rutherford 
subjected nitrogen to a very rough treatment called bombardment, with the result that 
hydrogen atoms were born and Alchemy had become real for man had transmitted matter, 


The original methods of the modern alchemist have been violent but as a result the 
number of elemental bodies, classified by both nuclear charge and nuclear mass has 
been raised from 90 to over 500, The radiowactive properties of many of these ele~ 
mental bodies are valuable as indicators in the human body. Gold has been produced 
but the process is not profitable and, finally, matter can be created:as well as 
destroyed. (H. Fletcher Moulton, Chemistry and Industry, 60,567=70, 1941. A.J.P.) 


LIGHT AND MAGNETISM Digest 


By observations on subemicroscopic particles suspended in gases it has been found 
possible to measure forces of an order of magnitude down to 10-10 dynes. From this 
it is concluded that particles of matter irradiated by a concentric beam of light 
*move in a homogeneous magnetic as well as electric field, in or against the lines of 
force, 


Particles of the same kind and size move simultaneously toward and against the 
propagation of light. This is an indication that the light beam has potential 
differences along its propagation, which causes particles, on which charges are in» 
duced, to move in or against the direction of propagation, always following the lines 
of force, 


Heat or mechanical effects do not account for these phenomena which leads to the 
conclusion that light magnetizes matter. Light also causes matter to coagulate 
more readily because of the induced poles. It causes ponderomotive forces to act 
upon matter apart from the effects of light pressure, 


The existence of unipolar magnetic charges which flow in a magnetic field in or 
against the direction of the lines of force has been shown with a microscope, 
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Around a magnetic current there exists an electric field and since a magnetic 
cucrent produces heat in a medium conducting magnetism, it is show that a beam of 
light causes or induces not only heat and electricity but magnetism at the same 
time. (Felix Ehrenhart, in Science, 9l,,23283, Sept. 5, 191. dy Te Pe) 


A NEW LIGHT POLARIZER 


Announcement has been made of a new kind of light polarizer which uses indi-< 
vidual molecules instead of cyrstals as "combs" to line up the light vibrations. 
The new polarizer is the invention of Edwin H. Land. Previous polarizers employed 
crystals embedded in a plastic sheet, while the new type involves the heating and 
stretching of a plastic sheet of polyvinyl alcohol until it is three to eight times 
its original length. This operation pulls the molecules of the plastic sheet into 
line. The sheet is then allowed to imbibe an iodine solution, The new polarizer 
transmits 1/3 more light than the previous Land polarizers and polarizes over 
99.99% of all the light vibrations lying in the middle of the spectrum where the 
eye is most sensitive. (Revue Scient, Instruments 12, 378, July 1941. A.J.P.) 
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DEXTER AND SINISTER IN THE LIFE PROCESS A Review 


We have received for notice a very important work on optical activity and 
living matter. We arrenge so that this review will fall just behind the physical 
science sheet in this issue, so that the direct connections of light with magnetic 
field will be fresh in the reader's mind, 


Directional twist in growth has long been a subject of desultory inquiry in 
biology, and as yet no good general conclusions have been dravm. In a work nearing 
completion the writer of this review discusses the whole question of point, linear 
and bilateral symmetry in the crystals, vegetables and animals, The conclusion is 
that hyperspace forces are at work in the biological domain and no philosophical 
progress can be made in understanding symmetries until this is realized. 


In the book under notice, by Dr. G,. F. Gause, professor of experimental biology, 
University of Moscow, the subject is brought to the foreground of thought, where 
it belongs. The papers were issued in BIODYNAMICA in 1939, 1940 and 1941, but it 
is invaluable to have them together. 


They conform tothe high and original standard of that excellent publication, 
and should give impetus to an important subject, Cancer for example, is an in» 
stance of asymmetrical growth. A great array of research problems will fall into 
order by exploring this phase of Nature. Here we have a first-class bibliography 
of the biological material under the head. Later in MAIN CURRENTS we shall pro» 
vide material from other sources, The subject is more than old, it is venerable, 
Dr. Gause starts us out with Pasteur's paper of 18:8, on relations between crystal- 
line form, chemical composition and optical rotation. His admirable bibliography 
starts with Fresnel's momoire of 182), But we must not forget that the subject 
concerned the ancients, and as with all other topics of general import and docu} 
mented by obvious features of nature, we cannot afford to ignore the thoughts of 
antiquity, even if we feel insecure in the enlargements of dexter and sinister into 
moral and superphysical realms, Man certainly needs to think of the larger 
aspects. Why is he himsclf so unsymmetrical in form ? The Ficld, electroemag- 
netism, is hyper-dimensional .and it may well be superphysical (we do not say non- 
material), And surcly that is why "organisms choose between right and left even 
in the molecules they absorb as food. Right-handed sugars, amino-acids and other 
basic food molecules are accepted by given species of yeast and other micro- 
organisms, while chemically identical, but lefthanded molecules are rejected. At 
the same time other species will choose the left and refuse the right, in selecting 
their foods, Thus the whole organism has its dominant orientation, Only in the 
non-living world is found evenly balanced mixtures of rights and lefts." 
Science News Letter 0, 120, Aug. 23, 1941. 


We urge readers of MAIN CURRENTS to possess themselves of this important 
volume, F, K, 


OPTICAL ACTIVITY AND LIVING MATTER, G. F. Gause, pub, by BIODYNAMICA, 
Normandy, Missouri, 191. pp. 162, $ 2.75 
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THRESHOLD OF PAIN Mind & Body 


From experiments made by Prof. Harold G. Wolff of the Neurology Dept. at New 
York Hospital and Cornell Medical College, it has been found that virtually all 
individuals have an identical threshold of pain perception, No distinction was 
found between "tough" and "exquisitely sensitive" persons. Pain thresholds are 
raised by the consumption of aspirin, whiskey and various opiates, while quinine 
and caffein did not raise this value, In addition to allowing a greater pain 
stimlus to go unperceived, alcohol and opiates reduced the subject's reaction to 
that pain which was perceived. Similar states of indifference to pain can be at~ 
tained without the use of drugs, by mental sug:gestion. The possibility of fire- 
walking, ssiked beds and needleseinto-flesh stunts is thus connected with auto- 
suggestion, resulting in failure to react to pain stimli. The dentist's state- 
ment, "this won't hurt you at all", thus has a scientific basis in the removal of 
uncertainty and fear, (New York Times, Aug. 31, 191. Be Fs. BeJ 


THE HUMAN RODENT War Conditioning 


A nation going to war is like the animal in a laboratory maze artificially 
"conditioned" by the psychologists to turn to the right or left, according to Dr. 
Trigant Burrow, scientific director of the Lifwynne Foundation, N. Y. A whole 
people may build up emotional prejudices attached to slogans or symbols, which bee 
come obsessions and which completely dominate their behavior, They may be con» 
ditioned to follow fanatically this or that leader and to hate this or that 
political system in exactly the same way that a rat is conditioned to go down the 
right alley of a maze and avoid the left one. Our likes and dislikes, allegiances 
and hates have nothing to do with the natural requirements of the organisme-the 
individual's own inborn needs, When war is over and the "new social order" is 
established, the world's ills will not be cured by any political demagogue with a 
partisan ideology, (Science News Letter, 40, 1910. Aug. 30, 1941. Ae Fe BR 


PSYCHIC ENVIRONMENT A Digest 


Photographers can play tricks with light and shade, we all know that. Woe to 
the politician whom the staff photographer of the local paper is editorially in- 
structed to dislike. An unfavorable angle, a suggestive shadow, and the assertion 
that a photograph does not lie has to be reconsidered in the light of human 
motives, 


A, A. Roback (Cambridge, Mass. ) has investigated in a number Of cases "Assimilation 
and Determining Tendency in Photography" (International Science, May 19)1, 
De 2731), As the chameleon adapts itself to its surrounding by a change in 
color, or mimicry, so a person assimilates mentally, psychologically, and in 
appearance, his environment. If he visits another country, such "coloring" is 
noticeable even on the photographic plate by those sensitive to the atmosphere, if 
the photographer has not done anything to the plate. We are to distinguish be- 
tween deliberate assimilation, a studied imitation, and adaptation by a man of 
culture, for instance, and a spontaneous assimilation that works as a natural 
process and pervades all spheres of a man's constitution. The cartoonist in 
France made of Woodrow Wilson, the American, a Frenchman, So each person in 
changing his environment assimilates from the nation or country he visits or 
becomes naturalized in, the idiosyncrasies, often undefinable, of man in that 
nation or country. (K.F.L. ) 
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HE PEAK OF THE LIFE CYCLE Man's Moment 


According to Dr. Harvey C. Lehman of Ohio University, the world's greatest 
thoughts are usually contributed by young men between the ages of 35 and 39. 
Although great philosophers have gone on producing profound books, in some 
instances until past 90, these later works are less likely to be highly regarded 
by posterity than are those produced by the same men in their thirties. Few 
great philosophical books are the work of colloborators. (Science News Letter, 
hO, 1:7, Sept. 6, 19h). A. J. P.) 


EMOTIONAL RIOTS The Dodgers as Psychopathologists 


According to Dr. J. L. Moreno, noted New York psychiatrist, the mental anguish 
of baseball fans forms a mass carthasis of great curative value in ironing out 
mental quirks and is of definite therapeutive value. This is an application of 
Aristotle's theory that the audiences cf Greek theatres while watching the drama 
of actors falling in and out of love, experienced all the moods of jealousy, love 
and passion. Thus they purged themselves of nervous and mental tensions. 
(Newark Evening News, Sept. 23, 19/1. A. J. P.) 


Discovery of a new vitamin, the eighth in the large group of B vitamins, was 
announced by Dr. Roger J, Williams, of the University of Texas, at the vitamin 
symposium at the University of Chicago. The new vitamin is folic acid, taking 
its name from the Latin word for leaf because it is found in great abundance in 
leaves. Like the other B vitamins, folic acid is universally present in all 
animal tissues examined as well as leaves, Dr. Williams said, (Science 
Weekly, October 10, 191, p. 12). 
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TWO NEW MAGAZINES Publishers Items 


The strong intellectual backwash of the present terrible struggle grows clear 
with increasing rapidity by publishers doings. Two new magazines are before us 
for notice this month, both monthlies, 


FREE WORLD is a solid publication of 113 pages, Volume I, Number 1, October, 
1941. The names of Clark Eichelberger, acting chairman of the Conmittee to 
Defend America by Aiding the Allies, Freda Kirchwey of The Nation, and Simon 
Marcovici Cleja are given as directors, Li Yu-Ying, President of the National 
Chinese Academy at Peiping, and J, Alvarez dél Vayo, formerly minister of foreign 
affairs of the Spanish Republican Government, are Chairman and Vice-Chairman, and 
Wou Saofong the Secretary-Treasurer, There is an impressive International 
Honorary Board (liberals and persons of international mind) and an international 
editorial board, Cordell Hull writes a page of hope for the first issue, 
Nicholas Murray Butler two pages on Hatred and Tolerance, and so on, 


FREE WORLD will be added to our reading list as important for tendencies, not 
because of these names, but because it embodies a splendid feeling of the right of 
East and West to live together in equality, We do not however see one name of an 
Indian, either Hindu or Muhanmedan. Is India never to be recognised even on 
equal footing with China ? Or does it mean that the Free World is to be made up 
with India as a subject nation ? We appeal to the Editors of this excellent new 
venture to remedy this defect at once, Let there be no mistakes This war is 
not the last war if it does not free every nation, without exception, In this 
issue of freedom there are no boundaries, F. K, 


FREE WORLD, a Monthly Magazine devoted to Democracy and World Affairs, 55 West 
2nd Street, New York City, domestic subscription $ ).00 annually, 


THRESHOLD A Voice from the Colleges 


The second new journal to notice here is THRESHOLD, issued six times in the 
eight month college year by International Student Service, 8 West Oth Street, 
New York City, edited by Irwin Ross and a Board which locks into The New Republic 
group and also provides contact with The Nation, which latter has organised a 
Board of Contributing editors which interlocks into the operating group of Free 
World, These are the kind of interlocking directorates one likes to see appear, 


Threshold, Volume I, Number 1, October, 1941, is filled with good stuff and 
more promise. Our favourite public character, Mrs, Eleanor Roosevelt, writes 
If I Were a Freshman. Is there any more calm, wholesome and courageous person 
before our eyes in America today ? The magazine is mostly written by students, 
as it should be, but for us all, The quality is high, and the writers in general 
are people who know what it is all about, and speak to the point with candor, 
Brevity is observed. (It goes a little too far, perhaps in spots. We feel a 
little baffled by meeting freeeswinmers like ISS and WSSB and ASU and NYA and WSSF 
on one page, When we noticed JAZZ heading the next page it gave us an odd memory 
of the Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, a recurrence of the alphabet noodle allergy which 
afflicted us sane years ago), Alleineall Threshold is extremely satisfying, and 
it is easy to read as to type and paper, besides in quality and length of matter, 

F. | # 

THRESHOLD, 8 West Oth Street, New York City. 50 cents a year, 


FREEDOM AND UNITY, og5*96 by Pryns Hopkins, 1900 Garden Street, Santa Barbara, Cale 
ifornia, quarterly, $2.00 per year continues its useful course, oe out its 
first volume with the current issue. Dr, Hopkins maintains the personal note and 
rovides interesting reports of her visits wth significant groups and person, from 


a Francisco to Los Angeles to Yale to Columbiawe«wa sort of triple play, easily 
made $ 
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